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A.S.N.L.H. AND NIGERIA 


Since 1915, Carter G. Woodson and his followers. have been trying to 
convince Negroes and all other races of the need for and importance of 
Negro history. Just as the history of other races gives individuals of those 
groups a sense of pride and identity, the history of the Negro strengthens 
the ego of the individual Negro and gives him understanding related to 
planning his future in terms of correcting the factors which have caused his 
ills in the past. At the same time, Negro history enlightens people of 
other races, who have taken their history in large doses of false stereotypes 
and propaganda concerning the Negro. It will help them join world 
public opinion, before it is too late, rather than battle for false beliefs about 
the importance of color-of-skin, in face of the “rising tide of color.” 

Most pathetic are those who say that there is no need for separate 
Negro history. In America, they say, all the Negro needs is American 
history. They support the study of English literature, Spanish colonization, 
the French Revolution, and other phases of the background of American 
history, as well as study of the contributions of various racial extractions to 
the development of America. There is no study of the African ‘background, 
nor of the contributions of Negroes, in the history taught in public schools. 
It is astonishing that some so-called intelligent Negroes cannot relate the 
individual’s pride of ancestry to the willingness to strive for complete 
human equality. 

Anothe group of people over the years has insisted that the story of 
the Negro should be integrated with American history, but that there should 
be no separate Negro history. This leaves the Negro in a historical vacuum. 
There must be a valid body of Negro history before it can be integrated with 
any history. Any general history is the product of specialized research in 
particular areas. Negro history must be the outcome of specialized researci: 
before being written into American history. If there is no authentic Negro 
history, there can be no true representation of the Negro in American history. 
In like manner, histories written in many parts of the world have either 
ignored the Negro or portrayed him in a false light of racial inferiority. 


* * * * * 


In spite of being considered in an unfavorable light by many partially 
educated persons, scholars of many races have contributed to the growth of 
Negro history. The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 
has grown slowly but steadily over the 45-year period of its existence. 
Finding adequate financial support has ‘been difficult, but volunteer workers 
have filled the gap. Workers have continued though their efforts were not 
appreciated by substantial numbers of people. It is in this setting that the 
selection of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History (A.S.N. 
L.H.) to be represented with the “freedom fighters” of the world at the in- 
auguration of Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe as Governor-General and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Federation of Nigeria is of great significance. 

Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe is a Negro with pride of race, a doctor of philos- 
ophy, patron of the arts, and Governor-General of a nation of 40 million 
Negroes, who inhabit 339,169 square miles of valuable land, an area larger 
by 105 square miles than the total land area of the states of Texas, New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut and New Hampshire. Nigeria is destined to 
become a great nation among world powers. It has intelligent leadership 
and great natural and human resources. Future issues of the Negro History 
Sulletin will present true pictures of Nigeria and its potentialities, which 
will be quite different from the biased reports carried frequently in American 
newspapers. 

For our efforts to be recognized by the great nation of Nigeria, we feel 
that we have received the highest reward. We hope to continue, however, in 
telling America more of the truth about Nigeria and Africa, as well as to 
tell Africa about the truth of Negroes in America. We hope, also, that 
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NIGERIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Fditorialized one Nigerian news- 
paper: 


“At midnight Nigeria will emerge 
from colonialism to full independ- 
ence and sovereignty. That will mark 
the end of an era and the beginning 
of a new one. It must be an era of 
national consciousness and political 
maturity.” 


Wrote another paper: 

. . Our great country enters 
into the era of freedom for which 
we have waited and prayed so long. 
It has now come at last. Our strug- 
gle has borne fruit, our prayers 
have reached the high heavens.” 


The Nigerian Celebration actually 
began a week before the October 
First date, which will henceforth be 
known as their Independence Day. 
This pre-Independence period in- 
volved a seemingly endless round of 
entertainment, consisting of ban- 
quets, dedications, previews, garden 
parties, cocktails, and balls. We were 
guests of the Federal Government, 
and thus received invitations to them 
all. 


There were many foreign visitors, 
roughly falling into four classifica- 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


tions: (a) There were the represent- 
(b) there 
were guests of the government in- 
vited by ministers. (Each minister 
was permitted to bring in 2, 4, or 
six of his friends from abroad, the 
number depending on the importance 
of the minister. Our host was very 
important, thus he was able to invite 
two other couples in addition to our- 
selves.) The fortunate individuals 
who fell into these two categories 
were supplied with transportation, 
the best hotel accommodations, a 
car and uniformed driver, and the 
above-mentioned invitations, — plus 
a souvenir leather brief case, stamp- 
ed in gold, to put them in. 


atives of governments; 


The third category was the some 
125 members of the press, including 
a good, representative number of 
U.S. Negroes. Among these were: 
Major, Jeffries, and Sleet from John- 
son Publications; Barnett and Waters 
from Associated Negro Press; Libby 
Clarke and Rose Morgan for the 
Courier. The Pacific Coast also sent 
over writers and cameramen. Most 
of them put up at the Mainland Ho- 
tel, at government expense, where 
they were supplied with transporta- 


titon and eight pounds of briefing 
material. 

There was some complaint over 
the fact that the press was not ad- 
mitted, or did not receive invitations, 
to all of the affairs, or in some cases, 
had to set up a pool, These most 
angered were the local scribes, with 
one daily demanding that “. . . The 
Prime Minister order an investiga- 
tion. . . . Those responsible for the 
distribution of tickets for the events 
in connection with the Independence 
Celebrations deserve the strongest 
condemnation, How tickets were dis- 
tributed could simply be described 
as scandalous. . . .” 

In another editorial, the Press was 
welcomed “to this great nation on 
the eve of her freedom. We are aware 
of our greatness, and never have 
been blind to our shortcomings. . . 
but . . . we draw the attention of 
foreign journalists to the appeal 
made by our Prime Minister for 
objectivity in reporting and the need 
for restraint while we are trying 
to find our feet as a free nation. We 
are bound to make mistakes. . . . We 
are neither angels nor satans ... . 
What Nigeria expects of her guests 
is an objective report” 


Sir James Robertson, Princess Alexandra, and Prime Minister Balewa of the new federal government of Nigeria. 
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The fourth group were those who 
might be termed self-invited. Many 
tourists chose this time to visit Ni- 
geria and for their reward were 
exposed to inflationary prices for 
lodging and few, if any, opportuni- 
ties to participate in the Celebra- 
tion festivities. 

Generally, however, there was a 
warm welcome, As one newspaper 
put it: “To all of you here, and to 
many more who are yet to come, we 
say: ‘you are welcome.’ ” 

Then, significantly, the following 
note was struck: 

“This is a happy land for all, ir- 
respective of color, creed or race. 
It is so easy for any visitor to find 
this out. He need only walk into any 
of our public houses, attend our par- 
ties, or visit our dance halls. There 
he will see that people in this coun- 
try, black or white, Christian or 
pagan, live together in harmony and 
without a thought of difference. We 
are proud of this, We are proud be- 
cause the harmony, the peace, the 
friendliness, are a result of our broad 
attitude to life. We are a tolerant 
people.” 

According to many newspapers 
outside of Africa, the Nigerians paid 
large sums of money to the witch 
doctors to persuade them ts inter- 
cede with the Rain Gods so that the 
sun would shine on the day of Inde- 
pendence. 

It is true that, prior to the cele- 
bration, there was much specvlatio. 
concerning the weather. October 
first falls in the middle of the sec- 
ond rainy season, The London Times 
calls the date “a misdirected choice” 
for, it said, “it rained, as the meteor- 
ologists might have predicted on be- 
ing asked, if anyone had taken the 
trouble to ask them.” 

_._The Times was not correct, it did 
not rain on October first or on Sep- 
tember 30th, although it did rain 
intermittently during the week of the 
Celebration, Moreover, along with 
appeals to the Rain Gods, the Ni- 
gerians apparently were interested 
in what meteorologists had to say. 
Nigeria’s most widely-read newspaper 
noted that weather record had been 
kept since 1897. Acknowledging the 
probability of rain, it pointed out 
that “expressed in statistics, there 
was about a 50-50 chance . . . .How- 


ever, during the past 45 years, on 
October first only one rainfall great- 
er than an inch, and only six greater 
than a half inch had occurred. The 
Chance of rain between noon and 
midnight was only one in twenty. 


Lagos was elaborately decorated, 
but as had been frequently noted, it 
is no beauty among cities, The squal- 
or was not concealed by the festive 
lights, and when the heavy down- 
pours did come, damage was done 
to much that had been put up. 


We attended nearly all of the fes- 
tivities relating to the Independence 
Celebrations. However, we did not 
go to the inauguration of the trunk 
dialing system, a greatly needed ad- 
dition to the overworked telephone 
service. Also, we did not make 
it to the Royal Inspection of the Red 
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Cross, the Supreme Court Reception, 
or the Foundation Stone-laying of 
the new Independerce Building. 


Regrettably, we cannot do full 
justice to the events we did attend. 
for this would take more space than 
perhaps should be given to the pure- 
ly entertainment aspect of a now past 
event, 

The Celebration was off to a wet 
official start with the arrival of Prin- 
cess Alexandra on September 26th. 
The rains paused only momentarily 
when HRH arrived in the Jet Prop 
Britannia on the dot of ©:30 a.m., as 
scheduled. The cheering crowd had 
waited for hours in the downpour, 
standing drenched along the tifteen- 
mile route to the airport. The Prin- 
cess won admiration by sharing the 
rain with the onlookers, riding in 
an open car all the way into the city. 


Princess Alexandra received many boquets from nervous little girls. 
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On her airport arrival, she had 
been greeted by ine Governor Gen- 
eral, given a 21-gun salut, presented 
to the Federal Prime Minister and 
several other Nigerian dignitaries. 
When Dr. Azikiwe stepped up, there 
were deafening cheers and cries of 
“Zeek” from the crowd. We were 
to discover that this would not be 
the last time that the U.S.-educated 
Governor-General designate would 
steal the show from all others. 


The Chairman of the Lagos Town 
Council made the welcoming ad- 
dress: 

“It is our privilege, pleasure and 
humble duty to extend to vour Reyal 
Highness most warm and affection- 
ate greetings . . . on this the first 
day of your first visit to Nigeria...” 

The smiling Princess then stepped 
forward to accept the first of many 
bows, bouquets. and curtsies she was 
to receive from nervous little Ni- 
gerian girls. 

Although I was to have numerous 
opportunities to meet the Princess 
on future occasions, | crashed the 
garden party arranged tc: the Press 
on the second day of the visit, It 
was a hot, sunny afternoon and I 
stood on the shady sidelines. How- 
ever, Sir James Robertson saw me 
and brought the Princess over, ex- 
plaining as he did so that I was an 
American journalist. 

“What paper do you write for?” 
asked the Princess. 

On being told, she replied, “Oh, 
Pittsburgh, where they have the 
coal.” 

Then, apparently thinking of her 
own dreary Welsh coal mining cen- 
ters, she added: ‘I suppose it is 
smoky. I don’t think I'd like to live 
there.” 

Sir James said that I was also an 
educator and a member of the Provi- 
sional Council of the new University 
of Nigeria, where she was to go to 
lay the foundation stone. 

“Wonderful,” said the Princess. 
“I shall look forward to seeing you 
there.” 

That evening the Royal reception 
was given by the President of the 
Senate (Dr. Azikiwe) and Jaja Wa- 
chuku, the Speaker of the House. 
Here I was again presented to the 
Princess. Although I was now away 
from press circles, she recalled the 


earlier meeting and observed: “You 
and | are to officiate at the new uni- 
versity.” 


At the formal garden party given 
by the Governor General for the for- 
eign representatives and _ special 
guests, it poured rain, and all were 
drenched. However, happily, this 
was the only important event, other 
than the arrival of the Princess, that 
was marred by heavy rain. Thus, the 
National Pageant, the Tattoo and 
Flag Raising, and the Swearin-In of 
the Governor General, all held at the 
Racecourse, the Water Regatta and 
the Air Force Aerobatics at the Mar- 
ina, the opening of the West African 
Games at the new Stadium, and the 
opening of the impressive Nigerian 
Exhibition, all enjoyed perfect 
weather, 


September 30th marked Nigeria’s 
last day under Colonialism, There 
were fireworks and a “tatoo” (Brit- 
ish Military display), and crowning 
it all, at midnight that night, the 
long and awaited historic moment 
of the lowering of the British Union 
Jack and the raising of the Nigerian 
flag in its place. 

Actually this ceremony fell short 
of expectations. For some unexplain- 
ed reason, the lights were extin- 
guished at the precise moment of 
this important symbol of the trans- 
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fer of power. Perhaps because of 
this, and for other reasons which we 
discuss later, the spectators seemed 
significantly subdued and lacking in 
exceptional enthusiasm. Instead of 
cheering, weeping and dancing in the 
streets, as I had seen in Ghana, there 
was generally merely polite applause 
with less expression of emotion than 
I had expected. 


October First, Independence Day, 
at 10 a.m., the “handing over of the 
Congressional Instrument” took 
place in the presence of thousands 
of Nigerian citizens. Again, on the 
appearance of the Prime Minister, 
Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, 
there were cheers, not for him, but 
cries of “Zeeek, Zeek!” 


The Princess read a brief message 
from her cousin, the Queen: 

“I am confident that Nigeria will 
play a worthy role in the council of 
Nations and remain true to the high 
ideals of friendship and cooperation 
so manifest today, making a positive 
contribution to the peace and pros- 
perity of mankind. . . .” 

At 9:30 that evening, the Royal 
Dinner party preceded the State Ball 
where, as one local paper put it, 
“there was champagne for all.” 

Sunday found us too weary to go 
to the Royal Angelican Church Serv- 
ice, but by noon we had revived suf- 


Strong Men of Nigeria.—L. to R.—Prime Minister Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa; Sir Ahmadu Bello, the Sardauna and Northern Premier; and Dr. 


Nnamdi Azikiwe, now Governor - General. 
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ficiently to attend the Water Regatta 
and another reception, this time giv- 
en by the Minister of Finance, 

As may have been expected, the 
Nigerian celebration attracted many 
dignitaries from all over the world. 
The President of the U.S. was rep- 
resented by Governor and Mrs. Nel- 
son Rockefeller. We attended the 
reception which was given for him 
by the U.S. Consul-General. Prior to 
this the only occasion on which I 
had seen Mrs. Rockefeller was, of 
all places, right there in Nigeria! Re- 
calling the earlier meeting, she spoke 
of her children, who had been with 
her at that time, and of how, since 
then, much water had flowed under 
the bridge. 

Governor Rockefeller took espe- 
cial interest in the display of Ni- 
gerian traditional drummers, and for 
a long time stood seemingly trans- 
fixed before the fast-moving dancing 
group. 

At his press conference earlier, he 
had commented on Nigeria’s strong 
influence in Africa and world affairs. 
It was, he said, “a tenet of US. 
policy to encourage the spread of 
freedom. . . . With the emergence of 
25 new ‘African states an important 
free world objective (was) being 
achieved.” He proclaimed that the 
U.S. sought to prevent the cold war 
from entering Africa. “It would be 
tragic if East or West took any form 
of domination in modern Africa.” 

On being asked his opinion con- 
cerning African neutrality, he drew 
a distinction between military and 
moral neutralism. The U.S. under- 
stood the type of neutrality involving 
non-participation in entangling alli- 
ances, and expected no nation to align 
with us, but rather, we were prepared 
to align ourselves with them in the 
achievement of their objectives of 
nation-building, economic, and edu- 
cational advancement. 

Describing the Independence Cele- 
bration as “one of the most dignified 
and significant occasions (he had) 
ever experienced. (He) found it a 
privilege to be in attendance during 
the exciting events in Lagos.” 

Both U.S. Presidential candidates 
also sent greetings. The former vice- 
mayor of Cincinnati, Theodore Ber- 
ry, brought greetings from Senator 


Kennedy, which concluded: “To be 


free, to stand alongside his brothers 
who are also free, and decide for 
himself how he is to live, is the old- 
est dream of man.” 

U.S. College Presidents Foster, of 
Tuskegee, and Clement, of Atlanta, 
also brought greetings, Congressman 
Diggs, of Detroit, was there but not 
as part of the U.S. official delegation. 
Incidentally, there was criticism over 
the absence of a prominent U.S. Ne- 
gro in the official delegation. The 
Detroit Congressman was present at 
a private luncheon given by Dr. Azi- 
kiwe, and I had a chance to speak 
with him at length, Like my meeting 
with the Rockefellers, the last previ- 
ous time I had seen him was when 
we were both in West Africa. 

One of the most interesting of the 
Independence activities was the 
World-Fair-type of exhibit held dur- 
ing the week of celebrations. Pre- 
senting an amazing record of Nigeri- 
an economic and industrial progress, 
its interest value was so great that 
I found myself returning three days 
in a row. 

Independence celebrations are oc- 
casions for gift-giving. Western Ger- 
many, at a cost of over $50,000, gave 
three mobile hospitals. These useful 
gifts, known as Clinobiles, are built 
on Mercedes Benz cross-country 
chassis, and contain facilities for per- 
forming any kind of surgical opera- 
tions. Complete with X-ray equip- 
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ment, they include a developing 
room, air conditioning, and their own 
electric power, 


The British Government made a 
grant of over $100,000 to the Li- 
brary Board in the Eastern Region. 
A private firm, Mandilas & Co., gave 
$150,000 for an educational trust. 
Israel also gave a mobile clinic, and 
a silver-covered Bible was presented 
by one of the Israeli visitors. The 
Mid-East state sent General Moshe 
Dyan, now Agriculture Minister, to 
represent the country. He was ac- 
companied by his articulate novel- 
writing daughter, Yael, concerning 
whom one of the Lagos newspapers 
wrote: “She is sorting out, not her 
suitors, but a formidable list of pub- 
lishers, from London, Vienna, and 
New York.” Incidentally, the 21-year- 
old authoress was touring Africa 
alone. She told me that Africa would 
he the background for her next book. 


The U.S. Government gave a Steu- 
ben crystal vase, engraved with the 
U.S. seal. Later, it is to provide 
financing for a library, including 
furnishings, films, and equipment for 
the proposed Nigerian Institute for 
International Studies. (Said the 
U.S.LS. release: “The value of the 
gift will amount to several thous- 
ands of dollars.”) 


The Soviet delegation was repre- 
sented by Messrs. Arushanyan 


In the academic procession at the corner-stene laying of “the new University of 
Nigeria.—L. to R.—Dr. Alvin Loving, Dean; 


Prof. Rupert Emmerson of Har- 


vard; Dr. Kenneth Dike, Principal of the University College at Ibadan, Nigeria; 
Dr. Marguerite Cartwright and Dr. Wilmot Blyden. 
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and Malik, the former is Deputy 
Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet. In addition to some 
words about the inevitable collapse 
of colonialism, their message read: 

“It gives us pleasure to convey 
greetings and congratulations . . . 
from the Soviet people, and person- 
ally . . . from the Chairman of our 
Council of Ministers, Nikita Krush- 
chev. . . . This is a great historical 
event which has found warm re- 
sponse in the hearts of all the So- 
viet people. . . .” 

The terminal activity in the Fed- 
eral district was the formal opening 
of Parliament with its traditional 
pomp and ceremony, and with the 
tireless little Princess reading the 
Speech From the Throne. After the 
traditional “Pray be seated” came 
the Queen’s message, “on Her Majes- 
ty’s behalf.” 

This account of Nigeria’s Inde- 
pendence Celebration has not includ- 
ed the numerous private events— 
lunch at the home of the President 
of the Senate with the Speaker of 
the House, Professor and Mrs. Mel- 
ville Herskowitz, U.S. Africa experts, 
and others. Another one of the high 
points of the event was the private 
dinner party given by Dr. Azikiwe 
for Julius Nyerere, of Tanganyika, 
and Vice President Tolbert and 
Treasury Secretary Sherman of Li- 
beria. 

Thus ended the celebration in the 
Federal capital for us, and we made 
our way to the East to prepare for 
the cornerstone laying and opening 
of our new university. 

The Princess began her four-day 
Royal visit in the Western Region. 
According to the newspapers, she 
was less enthusiastically received 
there, with “no guard of honor, no 
national anthem . . . the coldest re- 
ception ever given a visiting royal 
team.” 

We made the 400-mile trip to 
Enugu in the special DC-3 plane 
chartered for Dr. Azikiwe, and on 
arrival drove from the airfield to 
our university site. I marveled at 
the seemingly miraculous progress 
—rows of multicolored faculty resi- 
dences, classrooms, and dormitories 
had sprung up. It was hard to real- 
ize that not a stick had been put in 
the ground as recently as last April. 


Faculty members who were there 
or arriving included several well- 
known U.S. Negro scholars, such as 
Mozelle Hill from Morehouse and 
Columbia; George Johnson, former 
Dean at Howard; Dr. Joseph Hill, 
who is to arrive from Lincoln; and 
Alvin Loving, who is acting as Dean 
of Stuents. Distinguished scholars 
from elsewhere have also come to 
join our faculty, including Dr. E. 
Wilmot Blyden of Sierra Leone, late 
of Harvard. 


Those who came to witness the 
Foundation Stonelaying included 
scholars from many of the great 
centers of learning — Professor Carr 
Saunders, for 19 years Principal of 
the London School of Economics; 
Dr. Kenneth Dike, first African Prin- 
cipal at the University College at 
Ibadan; Dr. Davidson Nichol, the 
first African to head Fourah Bay 
College in Sierra Leone; Dean Henry 
of Harvard; also Professor Rupert 
Emerson from Harvard, author of a 
recent authoritative work on colon- 
ialism. I was impressed by the com- 
ment Professor Emerson made con- 
cerning the new state of Nigeria, that 
it was “well prepared to take over 
the management of its own affairs. 
It is now taking the great final 
step in its stride with full confidence 
in the future. No one could fail to 
be impressed by the high calibre of 
men who are exercising responsibili- 
ty for the country’s welfare. . . .” 
The tall, gaunt authority on colonial- 
ism found Nigeria’s achievement of 
independence a factor “to increase 
the great store of good will which 
the US. has for the new African na- 
tions.” He felt confident that the 
U.S. and Nigeria will be able to co- 
operate in the pursuit of peace ,and 
that the US. will assist in the devel- 
opment of the country.” 

(By way of a postscript to the 
recent opening of the new Nigerian 
university,—the first 200 students 
began classes this October. Unique 
in many ways, it is the first of its 
kind to ‘be set up and financed by a 
Regional Government. The university 
at Ibadan is a Federal institution.) 
However, it welcomes students from 
all Regions and, as the name sug- 
gests, it was created to serve the 
social and economic needs of the 
nation as a whole. 
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Thousands came to witness the 
event, including Ministers, Legislat- 
ors, Chiefs, and other leading citi- 
zens. | was proud to walk in the 
procession with the Princess and so 
many learned men. 

Dr. Azikiwe (possiby first Chan- 
cellor-designate) gave the Loyal Ad- 
dress, wherein he traced the history 
of the university, its aims and ob- 
jectives. Among these are our hope 
to preserve in the students “a sense 
of African nationality,” and at the 
same time “relating its faculties to 
the needs of the people . . . (They 
had) now reached the fulfillment of 
that dream dreamt in 1920, . .” 

The Princess was given the tradi- 
tional bouquet by a local child, a 
gift of the Golden Trowell, and a 
model of the University by Profes- 
sor Al Mansfield, the Israeli archi- 
tectural and engineering genius, who 
has made the plans for the (when 
completed) some hundred-million- 
dollar plant. 


A.S.N.L.H. AND NIGERIA 


(Continued from Page 98) 


Negroes in America might follow the 
example of Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, a 
leader of the most numerous Negro 
nation, and give greater recognition 
and support to A.S.N.L.H. The 
struggle for “freedom now” is world 
wide. There is an educational basis 
for all successful social and political 
action. Negro History plays an im- 
portant role in this educational pro- 
gram. (More to come about Nigeria 
in the next issue). 
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ZIiK BECOMES GOVERNOR GENERAL 


The cable had preceded it, so I 
was prepared for the letter which 
read: 


“Dear Maggis . . . I have included 
your name in the list of invitees to 
attend my inauguration . . . when I 
will be sworn in as Governor Gen- 
eral and Commander in Chief of 
the Federation of Nigeria . . . .When 
the official invitation reaches you, | 
hope that you will be disposed to 
accept same . . . with kind wishes, 


Zik.” 


I had been home from the Niger- 
ian Independence Celebration only 
a bit over a month, but this made 
no difference. The inexpressable sal- 
isfaction of seeing the great African 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


nationalist receive, at least in part, 
the greatly deserved reward was one 
of those precious few of life’s high 
points — not to be missed, never 
to be forgotten. 


The idea of honoring Dr. Azikiwe 
with an impressive celebration, in- 
viting his friends, schoolmates, and 
associates from at home and abroad 
was mooted at the time of my earlier 
visit. The plan gained momentum and 
increasing enthusiasm was generat- 
ed. Finally, I suspect that the Gov- 
ernment had no choice but to carry 
out the arrangements on the unpre- 
cedented scale. 


More than any African alive, Zik 
has a mass following, both within 


and outside of the country. Now he 
was to become the first African Gov- 
ernor General, “Her Majesty the 
Queen’s Representative.” It was an 
historic landmark, which, by its very 
nature, commanded world attention. 
Certainly, everything should be done 
to make it a glorious and long-to-be- 
remembered event. 

Lucky candidates for the coveted 
invitations were personally selected 
by the then Governor General Des- 
ignate. A number of the cables and 
invitations were directed to my home 
for forwarding. My apartment, for a 
while, became the downtown annex 
for BOAC, the airline making the 
travel arrangements. 

As I'd had advance warning, ward- 
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robe planning presented no prob- 
lems. Soon the great day of depart- 
ure arrived, 


A large number of the guests 
travelled on the particular plan I 
had chosen. Many were the pleasant 
reunions and renewals of acquaint- 
ances as we waited for the flight to 
be called. More of the same took 
place as we caught the special VIP 
flight from London. 


With such a distinguished roster 
of passengers on board, at least one 
observer noted that if anything hap- 
pened to the plane, U.S. leadership 
would suffer an irreplaceable loss. 
Invitations had been accepted by a 
host of lawyers, doctors, educators, 
executives in and out of Government, 
and other useful citizens from every 


walk of life. Chiefs of State from 
African and other nations, a Prime 
Minister from Egypt, a Vice Presi- 
dent from Liberia, a Foreign Minis- 
ter from Togo, Kojo Botsio of 
Ghana, John Karetha-Smart from 
Sierra Leone — and from the U.S. 
there we|re Presidents from Howard 
and Lincoln; at least two University 
Deans, Grim and McRae; two dis- 
tinguished clergymen, both named 
“Tuther”, Doctors Martin Luther 
King and Luther Cunningham; Dr. 
and Mrs, W. E. B. DuBois, Langston 
Hughes, Ralph Bunche . . . but any 
attempt to name the important ones 
would be to name them all. 


One thing of particular interest in 
the guest list was the presence of the 
elite among African nationalists, Tom 
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Mboya and Mbiu Koinange of Ken- 
ya; Joshua Nkomo, of Southern 
Rhodesia; Kenneth Kuanda, of 
Northern Rhodesia; Dr. Banda, of 
Nyassaland; Dr. Edward Blyden and 
I. T. Wallace Johnson, of Sierra Le- 


one; and many, Many more, 


Our’s and all other planes did in- 
deed arrive safely and down at Ikeja 
Airport, with Minister of State Esin 
leading the welcoming delegation. 
Each guest was assigned a personal 
car and driver. Many, including this 
writer, were lodged at the new Fed- 
eral Palace Hotel. In every way, this 
newly built hostelry compares fav- 
orabiy with the best in any of the 
world’s large urban centers, vastly 
superior to most, as it has every 
modern appointment and is brand 
new. 


|| 
| 
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Alahaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa-Balewa, Prime Minister of the Federation of Nigeria. 
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On my way to my room, I pur- 
chased a newspaper. Dr. Azikiwe, 
who had been unanimously elected 
as President of the Nigerian Senate, 
had given his farewell address: 


“In my humble efforts to serve 
this honorable House, I have con- 
stantly kept before me the welfare 
of the nation and the supreme need 
to preserve its essential oneness and 
unity of purpose... .” 


From the tributes paid him, these 
efforts had apparently met with suc- 
cess. Said the Governor General des- 
ignate: “I will now put the question.” 


Later that day I stood on the hotel 
balcony with other guests during Sir 
James Robertson’s departure cere- 
mony, which ended with his board- 
ing a ship which sailed down the la- 
goon, as the spectators waved fare- 
well. Shirley Graham DuBois stood 
nearest me. 


“Where is Dr. DuBois?” I asked. 

“He is in the lounge,” she replied. 
I glanced in the direction she had 
indicated. Indifferent to the pageant- 
ry that transpired outside, the old 
fighter sat erect facing in the oppos- 
ite direction. He had given his back 
to this last remnant of colonialism. 


Lagos is a vital, lively place, and 
even though the biggest thing in its 
history was the Inauguration, the 
daily pace seemed much the same 
only quickened by the happy event 
that was to transpire. 


“In honor of Zik, FREE dances 
with music by the Afro-Skiffle Band 
—A week of rejoicing and merri- 
ment . . .” said one advertisement in 
the local daily. 


State Minister ‘Majek’s’ claim that 
Zik was the symbol of Nigerian unity 
found unanimous agreement, and 
one of the impressive incidents of 
Zik’s ascendancy was the message 
from Opposition Leader, Chief Awo- 


lowo: 


“You and I have been keen politi- 
cal opponents . . . we have differed 
on public issues, never on political 
grounds . . . you are as deserving as 
anyone in Nigeria to occupy this ele- 
vated office. . . . I congratulate ‘you 
and Mrs, Azikiwe from the bottom 
of my heart.. I do sincerely wish 
you peace, health, and all the best 
in your new office. . . .” 


Dr. Azikiwe and his wife at home 
in the residence of the Governor- 


General. 


One understood, also, what 
prompted Chief Osadebay, the long- 
time Nationalist warrior and sole re- 
maining original member of the 
NCNC Executive Board, to have what 
he described as “mixed feelings.” 
There was, of course, his happiness 
over Zik’s move to Government 
House, “from where Imperialism, 
only a few years ago, issued edicts 
suppressing nationalism and banning 
Zik’s newspapers.” This was an 
irony of history which pleased every 
true nationalist. Continued Chief 
Osadebay: “Sir Arthur Richards, the 
then Governor General, had dis- 
missed Zik scornfully as merely a 
self-appointed leader. Truly the stone 
which the builders rejected has be- 
come the head of the corner.” 


Still, along with others, Chief Osa- 
debay regretted the loss of Zik in the 
NCNC Political Party. He recalled 
the summer of 1944 when, with Zik, 
and the late Herbert McCaulay, and 
five others, he had drafted the first 
Party Constitution. Then there were 
the dark days of the general strike 
which followed the next year. 


Sir James, the departing Governor- 
General, had been given full courte- 
sies by the polite Nigerians. He was 
“the man who wielded great behind- 
the-scenes influence in the country’s 
constitutional changes,” according to 


one paper. 
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For his part, Sir James responded 
by warm praises for the press. He 
wisely noted that “an educated and 
lively public opinion (was) the best 
safeguard against injustices, undue 
dictatorial power, and against er- 
rors of judgment.” Wishing for Zik 
“a long and successful tenure,” he 
described the new Governor General 
“as one of (their) great national 
leaders whose presence typified the 
accomplishment of (their) goal... .” 

Sir James took this occasion to 
mention, also, the late Nigerian jour- 
nalist, Ernest Ikoli. The latter was 
regarded as the doyen of the Niger- 
ian press and a rugged individualist. 
I recalled my first meeting with this 
aging journalist, who always stood 
out in a crowd due to his bushy white 
hair. He had taken great pains to 
inform me that Dr. Azikiwe would 
play a lesser role in future Nigerian 
politics, making no secret of the fact 
that there were others he considered 
more deserving to assume leadership. 
To his annoyance, I strongly dis- 
agreed, “You are a stranger and an 
American. What do you know about 
it?” he had said. 

Thus I joined Sir James in his 
sorrow that the mistaken prophet 
did not live to see Independence,— 
as well as this American stranger’s 
prediction, come true. 

Nigerian students, always politi- 
cally aware, were excused for a two- 
day holiday. However, the day be- 
fore, one group had taken a resolu- 
tion favoring the admittance of Con- 
golese students to their universities, 
and condemning “the Western pow- 
ers for failing to give the Lumumba 
Government the moral support it de- 
served.” 

The day before, the conditions of 
the Draft Defense Agreement had 
been “tabled” (i.e., presented for de- 
bate) with storm clouds looming a- 
head on the controversial issue. 


A new speaker had been elected— 
a Northerner, Malam Ibrahim Jallo 
Waziri — to replace Mr. Jaja Wa- 
chuku, who currently leads his coun- 
try’s delegation to the United Na- 
tions. 

It was no longer “Zik of Nigeria” 
but “Zik of Africa,” proclaimed the 
Daily Times, which, in the past, has 
often been critical of Dr. Azikiwe. 

“Today is the climax of 25 long 
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years of struggle. Just as each na- 
tion is identified with a personality 
who carries the torch of liberty, so 
may Nigeria be identified with Dr. 
Azikiwe above all others. It was 
L’Overture in Haiti, Juarez in Mex- 
ico, Nkrumah in Ghana . . . Today it 
is Azikiwe in Nigeria . . . May God 
bless and guide him in his arduous 


No report on Zik’s ascendancy to 
Governor General is complete with- 
out comment on the Inaugural Speech 
which, in the opinion of this writer, 
deserves a place beside any of the 
significant utterances of our time 

It was not a speech easily summar- 
ized, and it was frankly long, as 
such speeches go. But it was a 
speech 25 years in the making, and 
it comes nearest to being the African 
clarion call — an African voice in 
tune with the winds of change. 


My Cambridge Aunt rang over the 
long distance: 

“Yes, people are interested in hav- 
ing a first-hand report of what trans- 
pired at the Inauguration of a Gov- 
ernor General — even if it does 
reach your readers a long time after 
the fact... .” 

I did not really require this bit 
of encouragement, although I was 
aware that the press had been gen- 
erously provided with cabled re- 
ports appearing long before this sees 
the light of day. 

However, these stories would be 
incomplete, for in line with British 
custom, the press was not admitted 
to some of the affairs I was able to 
attend as a Government guest. 

As indicated previously, the first 
and most exciting event was the 
Oath-taking ceremony at the Race 
Course. The sun shown bright over- 
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head, and the display of unconfined 
joy was unparalleled. At long last, 
the climax and high point of all na- 
tionalist aspirations —one of their 
own! 


When Zik appeared, accompanied 
by his handsome wife, the now fa- 
miliar cry of “Zeek, Zeek” rose from 
the throats of over 100,000 souls. 
That day the announcement was also 
made of his appointment to ‘Her 
Majesty’s most honourable Privy 
Council” (the second African to be 
so honored — the first was Kwame 


Nkrumah). 


Social events followed in quick 
succession. That afternoon “Their 
Excellencies,” the new Governor 
General and his lady, were hosts at 
a Garden Party on the grounds of 
the Governor’s Mansion,—henceforth 
to be known as State House. 

Unlike the earlier garden party 
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given for the Princess at the time of 
Independence, it did not rain, and 
hundreds of guests, foreign and do- 
mestic, in their Garden Party finery, 
came early and remained late. 


On the next day the new exhibition 
gallery of the Lagos Museum was 
opened, The display of priceless an- 
tiquities has made it the finest col- 
lection of Nigerian art in the world. 
Of great interest was the display of 
zifts presented at the time of Inde- 
pendence. This gave me the idea that 
a commendable project would be a 
Zik Museum, and the suggestion was 
commended highly by many. 


Afterwards the American guests 
were entertained by the new U. S. 
Ambassador Joseph Palmer. At the 
same time their next door neighbor, 
the U. K. Ambassador had a recep- 
tion for the visiting British guests. 
Many of the Americans, including 
this one, were sidetracked, attending 
the British party by mistake. All re- 
ceived such a warm welcome that 
most remained, arriving at the U.S. 
Embassy — their intended destina- 
tion — quite tardily. “The British 
have even captured our guests,” said 
a U.S, attache ruefully. “There'll 
always be an England!” 


A prize-fight at the Sports Arena 
followed, with entertainment at vari- 
ous private homes after this. 

The State Luncheon was held the 
next day “. . . in honor of Their 
Excellencies, the Governor General 
and Mrs, Azikiwe.” (Incidentally, ac- 
cording to U.N. protocol, it would 
have been His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General and Mrs. Azikiwe.”) 

The superb menu began with Dry 
Pale Amontillado Sherry, Chateau 
Climens, 1950, and iced double con- 
somme. However, the indigenous Jol- 
lof Rice was served as an entree. 

At the luncheon the instructions 
read: “His Excellency will propose 
the ‘Loyal Toast’ (to the Queen). 
Then the Prime Minister will propose 
the toast to the health of the Gov- 
ernor General, and His Excellency 
will respond. The Leader of the Op- 
position (Awolowo) will toast the 
Regional Governors, with each re- 
sponding. The Chief Justice will 
drink to the Regional Premiers, and 
they will respond. Then Their Ex- 


cellencies, together with the Prime 


Minister, leave the hall . . . then the 
guests will disperse.” 


This all took place according to 
plan, with only one thing happening 
not according to the schedule. A 
waiter dropped a red cherry tart in 
my chair during one of these toasts, 
and I, resplendent in white, sat in the 
middle of it, and it was, alas, neces- 
sary for me to back out of the door 
even before Their Excellencies. 

That evening the display of na- 
tional traditional dances occupied 
many of the guests, and it turned out 
to be a rare treat indeed, for the 
performers danced with extra vigor 
since now there was truly something 
to dance about! 

Dinner at Maxims as guest of in- 
dustrialist Bank-Anthony followed 
the private reception at the home of 
Mrs. Aduke Moore. 

The next day, to shouts of “Zeeek, 
Zeeek,” the visiting Egyptian foot- 
ball (soccer) team was defeated by 
the happy Nigerians. Following this, 
another elegant luncheon was given, 
according to my invitation, by “The 
Chairman of the Lincoln University 
Alumni Association and Friends, Dr. 
K. 0. Mbadiwe.” 

The inclusion of Lincoln created 
some confusion when it was discov- 
ered that some of the U.S. Lincoln- 
ites did not receive formal invita- 
tions. I urged that they all attend 
uninvited, insisting that it was a 
clerical oversight, but most who were 
uninvited declined. Nonetheless, a 
sufficient number were present to 
enable them to serenade the guests 
with an impromptu rendition of the 
Lincoln song, to the delight of all. 

A late afternoon cocktail party 
followed, and in the evening the ul- 
tra-formal State Ball took place. 
This, of course, meant another 
change of wardrobe, and once again, 
I was pleased that so many of the 
activities were at the hotel where I 
resided. 

The next day was Sunday, and the 
occasion of the Special Service of 
Thanksgiving and Dedication. That 
afternoon many of us were honored 
by a luncheon at the State House 
given in our honor by the Governor 
General himself. 

The Cocktail and Dance by Past 
and Present Pilot (Zik’s paper) Em- 
ployees was the grand finale, but 
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sadly, the time for my leave-taking 
of necessity preceding this by a few 
hours. 

U.S. Guests at the Inauguration 
Ceremony of Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe as 
Governor General of Nigeria on 16 
November 1960 were: 


Mr. Shirley F. Carter, Dr. A. B. 
Lee, Dr. Caesar Valdez, Dr. C. M. 
Jones, Mr. David Morris, Pres. James 
Nabrit, Mr. Joseph C. Waddy, Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, Dr. Lua S. Bartley, 
Dr. Donald S. Yelton, Dr. H. H. Far- 
rell, Mr. Aspinwald H. Redd, Prof. 
Harold Grim, Mrs. Carrie W. Willi- 
ams, Dr. Marguerite Cartwright, 

Dr. Albert N. D. Brooks, Dr. John 
Davis, Mr. Clarence Holte, Dr. Wil- 
fred Mais, Mrs. Shirley Graham Du- 
Bois, Dr. L. D. Reddick, Dr. George 
Cannon, Mr. Roger Baldwin, Mr 
Tomlinson D. Todd, Mrs Tomliason 
D. Todd, Mr. Howard Cooke, Prof. 
William Fountaine, Mr. James Derry, 
Mrs, James Derry, Mr. George Schuy- 
ler, Miss Sara Slack, 

Mrs. F, Cummings, Mr. Leon de 
Kalb, Mr. Jacques Isler, Mr. Theo- 
dore Snowden, Dean McRae, Mr. 
John Silvera, Prof. Wm. Leo Hans- 
berry, Col, Edward Eagan, Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr. Dr. Luther Cun- 
ningham, Mr. I. J. K. Wells, Mr, FE. 
Washington Rhodes, Mr. T E Hawk- 
ins, Prof J. Newton Hill, Dr, Oren 
Reilly, Mrs. Walter White, Mr. James 
Plinton, Mr. Herbert Harris, Jr., 

Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Dr. Cyril 
Oliverre, Mrs. Jan Papenack, Mr. 
Cornelius McDougald, Mme. Lillian 
Evanti, Mrs. William B. Lloyd, Mr, 
William B. Lloyd, Prof N. I. Hallo- 
weil, “fr. George Hauser, Mr, Lang- 
ston Hughes, Mr. Hope Stevens, Mrs. 
Hope Stevens. 

In addition, there were various 
well-known personalities from the 
U.K., West Indies, Africa, and other 
parts of the world. Among them were 
included: Mr. Jos'tua Nkomo, South 
Rhodesia; Mr. kenneth Kuanda, 
Northern Rhodesia; Dr. Hastings 
Banda, Nyasaland: Mr. Chux Ad- 
ophy, London; Mr. and Mrs. H, L. 
Collins, Trinidad; Archdeacon Len- 
on, Jamaica; Mrs. Amy Jacques 


Garney, Jamaica; Dr. T. S. Elias, 
London; Commissioner Achara, Lon- 
don; Mr, Mbiu Koinange, Kenya; 

Mr. Tom Mboya, Kenya; Dr, Ed- 
ward Blyden, III, Sierra Leone; Mr. 
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I. T. Wallace Johnson, Sierra Leone; 
Dr. John Karetha-Smart, Sierra Le- 
one; Mr. Winston Williams, MP, 
Caribbean Federation; Mr. Milard 
Johnson, MP, Caribbean Federation; 
Rt. Hon. J. Griffiths, MP, U.K.; Mr. 
Kingsley Martin, U.K.; Mr. John 
Longmore, U.K.; Miss Eva Christian, 
India; 

Dr. E. A. Schandorf, Ghana: Mr. 
J. J. Sfar, MP.,U.K.; Mr. Leslie Hale, 
Q.C., U.K.; Mr. Diallo Abdoulayi, 
Guinea; Dr. E. M, L. Endeley, Cam- 
eroon; Mrs, E. M. L. Endeley, Cam- 
eroon; Mr. David Williams, U.K.; 
Alhaji the Hon. Abdulmaliki, U.K.; 
Dr. J. B. Danquah, Ghana; 

Dr. K. D. Kumria, U.K.; Mr. 
James Quartez, Ghana; Mr, Kajo 
Botsio, Ghana: Mrs. Ruth Botsio, 
Ghana; Sir Andrew Murray, Scot- 
land; Lord Farrington, U.K.; Mr. 
E. J. Brown, U.K.; Mr. E. M. L. 
Richardson, U.K.; Mr. A. H. Ager. 
U.K.; Mrs. A, H. Ager, U.K.; Hon. 
V. P. William R. Tolbert, Liberiz: 
Mr. Mal Whitfield, U.S.A. 

Also a 24-member “football” (soc- 
cer) team from the U. A.R., led by 
Hon. Kamal El-dine Hausian, listed 
as a Prime Minister, although it ap- 
pears that there are others who are 
also given this title; plus . . . Region- 
al Governors, Premiers, Federal and 
Regional Ministers, Parliamentary 
Secretaries, Legislators, and numer- 
ous other distinguished guests. 


INAUGURAL SPEECH 


Reference has been made to the 
great importance of Dr. Azikiwe’s 
Inaugural Speech. “It is with humili- 
ty,” it begins. In the early para- 
graphs one learns that this is the 
second time in the political history 
of contemporary Africa that a per- 
son of African descent has become 
Governor General. This seemed an 
example of the humility referred to, 
as most of the listeners — including 
this one — had assumed that an 
historical precedent was being set. 
The wartime French African, Felix 
Eboue, who had ‘been so honored, 
was forgotten. 

There is also the reminder that, 
whereas the colonial governorship 
was “an instrument of absolute au- 
thority,” it now had become one of 
“constitutional authority.” 

To criticism that his active politi- 
cal past would render him unable 


to carry out his duties, attention was 
directed to the many other Common- 
wealth nations who had “opted to 
appoint one of their own nationals 
as Governor General.” All had been 
active in politics befroehand. This 
squelched the inappropriate impli- 
cations of his predecessor in the sug- 
gestion that the incumbent should 
not savor of politics. 

As to his oath that he would bear 
true allegiance to the crown, this 
was consistent with their Common- 
wealth relationship. Dr. Azikiwe 
noted their autonomy and free asso- 
ciation, including an excellent defi- 
nition of what Commonwealth mem- 
bership would mean to Nigeria. “It 
is,” he said, “an historic coalition of 
nations who stand for certain com- 
mon values and ideals which are 
generally described as liberal democ- 
racy.” 

However, theirs was a_ constitu- 
tional government, that is. govern- 
ment of the inhabitants of Nigeria, 
with the consent of the citizens of 
Nigeria, through the accredited rep- 
resentatives of the voters of Nigeria, 
who are periodically elected by sec- 
ret ballot and by adult suffrage, by 
a responsible cabinet, selected from 
such accredited _ representatives, 
which remains in office as long as 
such a cabinet retains the confidence 
of such an elected legislature. 

This definition, based as it is on 
individual respect and rule of law, 
was “bequeathed” to them during 
their political association with Brit- 
ain. Dictatorshop and its “untram- 
melled exercise of political power” 
was “an ovtrage on the human con- 
science and a gross violation of basic 
human rights. . . .” Respect for hu- 
man dignity was a challenge Africa 
offered to the world conscience, The 
problem of the scandalous incon- 
sistencies of certain nations toward 
darker races must be solved. 

Nigeria could not be expected to 
be “supine” when such a basic hu- 
man right as respect for human dig- 
nity is violated. “We ‘believe passion- 
ately that all races of the human fam- 
ily are equal.” Under no circum- 
stances will he accept that the black 
race is inferior. 

Then followed the warning to all 
and sundry. Nigeria regarded it as 
a mark of disrespect when any coun- 
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try with whom they have friendly 
relations indulges in race prejudice 
in any shape or form, no matter how 
it may be legally cloaked. 

The message to South Africa was 
only thinly veiled. Deploring the im- 
prisonment of an African “who re- 
fuses to wear a badge of racial in- 
feriority which is disguised as an 
identity card” was a pointed refer- 
ence to that sad land. 

Some parts of the speech struck 
nearer home. “Why are leading na- 
tions of the world interested in mere- 
ly declaring their adherence to the 
ideals of basic human rights, but not 
prepared to sign a binding interna- 
tional convention or to raitfy it in 
their own Parliaments-” 


The basis of their foreign policy 
was non-alignment with any power 
bloc. Yet they cannot avoid taking 
note of “the hostility against our 
race by certain sections of humani- 
ty.” It is only a matter of time when 
the independent African states will 
come into their own and rescue their 
kith and kin from this social degra- 
dation. They would take an increas- 
ing part in matters affecting the des- 
tiny of the continent of Africa, — 
and the rest of the world. 

As for communism,—directing his 
remarks “to our friends in Europe 
and America,” he hoped that they 
could comprehend the incalculable 
harm they could do to the cause of 
world peace by crying “wolf” when 
no wolf was in sight. 

To his critics at home and abroad, 
he was aware of their surprise that 
he would accept the office of Gov- 
ernor General (“bird in a gilded 
cage”). But “in a team of many 
players, all cannot be captains.” 

They must now dedicate their lives 
to nation-building. The past, with all 
its bitterness, rancor, and recrimi- 
nations, has gone. The issue has now 
become what is right for Nigeria 
and humanity. 

Theirs was a mandate, not only to 
revive the stature of man in Africa, 
but to restore the dignity of man in 
the world. The new Governor Gener- 
al concluded his speech with a quo- 
tation from his Lincoln classmate, 
poet Langston Hughes: 
We have tomorrow 
Bright before us 
Like a flame 
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Negro History 
Week 


From: Office of the Governor 
Release: November 4, 1960 


PROCLAMATION 

WHEREAS, The Negro has, for 
many generations, made substantial 
contributions to human progress in 
the fields of economic development, 
science, music, literature, law, and 
many others; and 

WHEREAS, research into the his- 
tory of the Negro race and a proper 
recording, dissemination, and teach- 
ing of this history is necessary in 
order that the Negro may have the 
benefits of his fine traditions and 
heritage; and 

WHEREAS, the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, 
since its organization in September 
1915, has taken a leading educa- 
tional role in better acquainting all 
Americans with the history of the 
Negro people; and 

WHEREAS, there has been set a- 
side each year since 1926 a certain 
week during which attention is fo- 
cused upon the Negro and his his- 
tory, and stimulation is given to the 
general improvement of human re- 
lations; 

NOW THEREFORE, I, ROBERT 
B. MEYNOR, Governor of the State 
of New Jersey, do hereby proclaim 
the week of 

FEBRUARY 12-19, 1961 

AS 

NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
in New Jersey, and during this peri- 
od the special attention of all our 
citizens is invited to the achievements 
of the Negro and his contributions 
to the well-being of all races, to the 
end that we may all be made more 
aware of our basic principles of de- 
mocracy. 

GIVEN, under my hand and the 
Great Seal of the State of New 
Jersey, this fourth day of No- 
vember in the year of Our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and 
sixty, and in the Independence 
of the United States the one hun- 
dred and eighty-fifth. 

Signed: Robert B, Meyner 
Governor 
By the Governor: 
Signed Edward J. Patten 
Secretary of State 


1961 Annual Meeting 
May 30, 1960 

Dr. Charles Wesley, President 

Association for the Study of 

Negro Life and History 

Central State College 

Wilberforce, Ohio 


Dear Dr. Wesley: 


On behalf of the faculty and stu- 
dents of North Carolina College, I 
am pleased to extend an invitation 
to the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History to hold its 
46th annual meeting at North Car- 
olina College in October, 1961. Dr. 
Taylor advises me that the daies of 
the meeting will be October 12, 13, 
14. It would be a great honor to 
have the Association meet on our 
campus, It is my hope that you will 
find it possible to accept our invi- 
tation. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. Elder 


President 


EXHIBITION 


November 29, 1960 
Dr. Charles H. Wesley, President 
Central State College 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
Dear Dr. Wesley: 


Mr. Karl S. Betts, Executive Di- 
rector of the Civil War Centennial 
Commission in Washington, suggest- 
ed that I write to inform you of an 
exhibition entitled “Slavery and the 
Negro: America’s Tragedy” which 
has been on view in the Exhibition 
Hall of this library during the 
months of October and November. 

The exhibition is the first of a 
series to commemorate the Civil War 
Centennial. Each year through 1964 
a major exhibition will feature vari- 
ous strengths of the broader Harris 
Collection on Civil War and Slavery. 

The Slavery Collection represents 
a major portion of a larger collec- 
tion known as the Caleb Fiske Har- 
ris Collection Civil War and Slavery. 
The Collection was acquired by the 
Providence Public Library in 1892 
and at that time was probably the 
largest collection of such material 
ever acquired by an institution, It 
now consists of nearly 12,000 items 
on regimental histories, naval and 
military tactics, general history of the 
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conduct of the war, early tracts on 
slavery and anti-slavery publications 
in numerous languages, civil war 
belles-lettres and editions of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” in over thirty langu- 
ages. The collection of Union and 
Confederate ballads is outranked by 
only three other libraries. The Li- 
brary acquires everything currently 
published in the field as well as sec- 
ondhand material. 

We are eager to have this Collec- 
tion used by students and scholars 
and bring this information to your 
attention for any use that you may 
wish to make of it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Stuart C. Sherman 
Librarian 
December 8, 1960 


Mr. Stuart C, Sherman, Librarian 
Providence Public Library 

150 Empire Street 

Providence 3, Rhode Island 
Dear Mr. Sherman: 

Thank you very much for calling 
our attention to the exhibit of your 
library in connection with “Slavery 
and the Negro: America’s Tragedy.” 
I wish very much that we could see 
this particular exhibit and the others 
which you plan for the succeeding 
years of te Civil War Centennial. 

I am sending your letter to the 
Fditor of the Negro History Bulleton 
with the suggestion that it should ‘be 
published in the Bulletin so that a 
wider attention of our membership 
can be called to it and to its use. 
I hope to be able to use this material 
myself. I am engaged continuously 
in a program of research and writing 
in this particular field, and this ma- 
terial will be very helpful. 

Sincerely vours. 

Charles H. Wesley 

CC: Dr. Albert N, D. Brooks, Editor 
Negro History Bulletin 


CELEBRATE 
PROUD 


| AMERICAN 


DAY 
| FEBRUARY 14TH 
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A Suggested Centennial Program for the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 


By Rudolph Edmonds, Florida A & M University 


The centennial celebration of the 
Civil War will be one of the greatest 
commemorations ever observed in 
the history of America. For this 


forthcoming observance, committees 
have been appointed by state and 
federal officials in the past several 
years for supervising the restora- 
tion of old battlefields, collecting 
relics and souvenirs, preparing dis- 
plays, and writing special histories of 
the conflict between the blue and the 
gray. On several famous battlefields, 
preparations are being made for 
stupendous pageant-dramas of the 
bloody conflict which will be enacted 
by thousands of men with the real- 
ism of uniforms, horses, muskets, 
and cannons. The whole vast net- 
work of communications in the coun- 
try will undoubtedly be focused for 
four years on the gigantic historical 
spectacle and struggle which took 
place in our country one hundred 
years ago. 


What does all of this mean to the 
Negro, and what should he do about 
it? The first question can be an- 
swered briefly as an introduction to 
the second which is the real focus 
for this paper. The questions are 
raised for answering, largely for the 
benefit of those who did not attend 
last year’s meeting. (Annual meeting 


of ASNLH in 1959.) 


The centennial celebration of the 
Civil War should be vastly import- 
ant to Negroes, not because their an- 
cestors debated vehemently in the 
great halls of congress, or com- 
manded great armies which fought 
heroically for a lost cause on the 
one hand, or for undying glory on 
the other. The commemoration should 
be a historic time of rejoicing 
for all Afro-Americans, however, be- 
cause it is a significant vantage point 
from which to look back and see 
one of the greatest centuries of prog- 
ress by a people yet recorded in his- 
tory: from chattel slaves with no 
rights to full American citizenship 
by the constitution, from being large- 
ly illiterate and downtrodden to be- 


ing largely literate and progressive. 
It is obvious then, that the Negro 
has as much cause for happy rejoic- 
ing and celebrating as any American 
over the great War between the 
States. 


Now what should the Negro do 
about this great national observance? 
Better still, in which directions 
should the Afro-American celebra- 
tions be directed? 


It has been pointed out in many 
newspapers that the commemorations 
by other groups in America are be- 
ing planned on a grand and elevated 
scale. The event is thus a time for 
bigness. Nothing is being considered 
in miniature. So the celebrations de- 
signed for Afro-Americans should 
also be vast. Nothing should be small 
in scope. Only things done on a mam- 


moth scale should be acceptable. 


From the first it was evident that 
if such a program were to be for- 
mulated and projected on a nation- 
wide basis commensurate with other 
programs, a central coordinating 
agency is necessary. It can easily 
be envisioned that scores of small 
and large Negro organizations will 
be presenting programs. In this situa- 
tion a clearing house for presentation 
dates would avoid confiict and clash- 
es. Moreover, such a group could 
aid in stimulating the right types 
of programs and could serve as a 
statistician for the commemoration, 
and publish at the conclusion a story 
or history of what actually took 
place. This would in itself lend vast- 
ness and scope to the project for 
future generations to read. 


It is indeed fortunate that the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History was appointed by 
the Civil War Centennial Commis- 
sion to act as the coordinating or- 
ganization for all celebrations by 
Negroes. It is more fortunate that 
the organization has accepted this 
responsibility. It is evident that no 
other organization is as peculiarly 
suited for this task as the one which 
all along has been recording the 


facts of Negro achievement. 

Since the Association has accepted 
the responsibility of coordinating 
the programs of the Afro-American 
celebration, it should at once clarify 
its own opportunities and procedures 
so that everyone can work harmoni- 
ously towards the desired goals, 


The Association should have two 
major aims of setting up its pro- 
gram for the centennial. 


1. It should coordinate the larg- 
est and longest commemorative 
program in the history of the 
American Negro. 

2. It should take advantage of 
the opportunity to increase its 
membership and raise enough 
funds to make the program of the 
Association financially secure. 
Let us look a little more closely 
at these two basic aims, 


Procedures for Coordinating 
the Program 


The president of ASNLH should 
invite representatives of all Negro 
organizations to a meeting in Wash- 
ington or some other central place 
in the spring. At this meeting the 
following should be clarified and 
decided. 

1. What programs these organi- 
zations intend to present as a part 
of the centennial celebration. 

2. Set up as far as possible a 
master calendar so these programs 
will not conflict. 

3. Find out what the Associa- 
tion can do to aid in these pro- 
grams as authorized coordinator. 

4, Set up an advisory committee 
from these representatives to work 

with the Association, thereby mak- 
ing the work as democratic as pos- 
sible. 

5. Secure their cooperation and 
assistance for the program of the 
Association which will be discussed 
later. 

From this meeting a firm founda- 
tion should be laid for coordination 
of the program by the Association. 
A master calendar should be estab- 
lished so that conflicts will not de- 
velop. The Association could also 
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find out what it can do to aid other 
programs. For example, the writer 
will assume the obligation for the 
Association of organizing a group of 
playwrights and directors who would 
write and stage pageants for any or- 
ganizations desiring such programs. 
Some musician could take that re- 
sponsibility for music. Someone else 
could head a speakers’ bureau to 
furnish speakers. Another could as- 
semble traveling exhibits, and so on 
with all the areas. This assistance 
by the Association should be of real 
help to organizations presenting pro- 
grams. It should make them more 
willing to cooperate with the pro- 
gram the Association projects for 
itself, 


The Association’s Own 
Centennial Program 


its program, the 
members of the Association should 
realize that never again will we have 
such an opportunity to raise enough 
money to make the work of the or- 
ganization financially secure, The 
centennial celebration as a whole will 
be nationwide. Practically every 
state, city and town will have some 
type of celebration. Raising money 
for various will be the 
order of the day. The larger the pro- 
gram, the more easy it will be to 
raise money. Publicity and adver- 
tising will be easy to get. Skeptical 
resistance on the part of people will 
be at its lowest point. It behooves 
the Association, then, to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to raise the 
necessary funds so that the organiza- 
tion will not have to worry about 
finances in the future. Some sugges- 
tions for this program are as fol- 
lows: 


In projecting 


programs 


1. Open the celebration in Sep- 
tember, 1962 on the date when Abra- 
ham Lincoln issued the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. This will allow 
two years for the Association to per- 
perfect its program in every detail. 

2. On the night of the centennial 
of the Proclamation when the Asso- 
ciation’s program starts, arrange to 
have a simultaneous banquet in evry 
city and town in the country. This 
should ‘be of the five, ten or twenty- 
five dollar variety with all profits 
going to the Association. Coopera- 
tion should be secured from radio 


and television companies so that a 
national hook-up could be arranged. 
The President of the United States, 
along with the president of the Asso- 
ciation, should speak over these net- 
works to the vast audiences at the 
banquets over the country. In addi- 
tion, each banquet should have a 
well-known speaker, This should be 
most impressive and effective to be- 
gin the Association’s centennial pro- 
gram. 


3. More effective for raising mon- 
ey, however, should be a campaign. 
Publicity preceding the campaign 
should tell the work of the Associa- 
tion and cite the necessity for con- 
tinuing the work. In the campaign, 
every adult Negro in the country 
should be asked to contribute $1.00 
—a penny a year—for freedom and 
history. Every child should be asked 
to contribute 25c. It should be stated 
that the entire Association’s program 
will be financed through these con- 
tributions, This is the Negro’s cele- 
bration. He does not deserve free- 
dom if he cannot or will not finance 
it himself, 


With eighteen million Negroes in 
the country, if only a tenth of the 
amount is finally collected, this 
would be a tremendous sum of mon- 
ey for the Association. 


An organization should ‘be set up 
as follows to collect this money: 


A. A state chairman should be 
appointed for each state in the 
union. 

B. This state chairman should ap- 
point a county chairman to col- 
lect the money and turn it over 
to the state chairman who will in 
turn send it to he national chair- 
man. 

C. The membership of every or- 
ganization in the country should 
be ascertained and the president 
or chairman asked to collect the 
$1.00 from their membership. All 
organizations should be requested 
to increase their membership dues 
by $1.00 a year for this purpose. 
D. State and county chairmen 
could come from leaders in the 
church, school, fraternal and civic 
organizations. The county chair- 
men should perfect an organiza- 
tion to cover the entire county. 

4. Solicitations should be made 
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from foundations and other sources. 
Funds collected from these sources 
however, should be used to build 
the proposed building and statue of 
Dr. Woodson instead of being used 
for the centennial celebration. 


5. Money from the campaign 


should be used as follows: 


A. To complete the Association’s 
building as a monument to Dr. 
Carter Woodson. 

B. A statue of Dr. Woodson to be 
placed in front of the building. 
C. To complete archives for the 
storing of Negro historical mater- 
ials. 

D. To develop an African Divi- 
sion so that African history can 
be collected, presented and dis- 
seminated, 

FE. To increase the publication of 
Negro books. 


6. In additien to the campaign. 
wide use could be made of theatrical 
zroups. There are two possibilities 
in this area. 


A. Amateur Groups—An original 
pageant-drama of the 100 years of 
Negro freedom could be written. 
This would have original music 
and dances. A core of principals 
could be trained which would move 
from city to city and from insti- 
tution to institution. Supporting 
casts in each city could be trained 
to assist this core group. Admis- 
sion would be charged. All profits 
would go to the Association. Coop- 
eration of the drama groups if such 
a program is adopted has been 
pledged by the drama associations. 
B. Professional Groups.—A_pro- 
fessional production could be ar- 
ranged with a percentage of the 
profits going to the Association. 
The author of this paper has dis- 
cussed the matter with some pro- 
fessional performers including Mr. 
Dick Campbell of The American 
National Theatre and Academy. 
Mr. Campbell has agreed to han- 
dle the New York end of such 
a project. The consensus of opin- 
ion seems to be that the New York 
World’s Fair in 1964 would be an 
ideal time. However, a profession- 
al show is definitely a possibility 
to be explored. 


These conclude the suggestions for 
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a program to be sponsored by the 
Association for its contribution to 
the centennial celebration and as a 
means of extending its membership 
and raising funds for its work, The 
next step is to organize for action in 
carrying out the program which is 
adopted. Some suggestions for this 
are as follows: 
Organizing for Action 

1. After a thorough discussion the 
Association should adopt a specific, 
concrete, and definite centennial pro- 
gram. This may include some sug- 
gestions in this paper. 

2. The necessary committees 
should be appointed to work out the 
details of each phase of the program, 
Immediate committees should be: 


A. A Publicity Committee. This 
committee should work out the na- 
tionwide publicity for the entire 
celebration. The chairman should 
probably be a newspaper man or 
woman. 
B. A Program Committee. This 
committee should work out the de- 
tails of the spring conference of 
representatives of all Negro Or- 
ganizations. In addition, they 
should work out the details of the 
Association’s own centennial pro- 
gram, in order that it can be sub- 
mitted at the spring meeting. 
C. A Finance and Promotion Com- 
mittee. This committee should ex- 
plore the various methods of fi- 
nancing the Association’s program. 
They can study the various pro- 
fessional campaign organizations 
who direct such programs for a 
percentage of profits. In addition, 
they can explore the wisdom of 
borrowing about $5,000 for pro- 
motional expenses so that the As- 
sociation can organize its own 
campaign and retain all the con- 
tributions. It is inconceivable, even 
at the lowest estimate of returns, 
that such a campaign would not 
net over five or ten thousand dol- 
lars for expenses. In fact, the As- 
sociation should work for nothing 
less than clearing one hundred 
thousand dollars as a minimum. 
Anyway, this committee should ex- 
plore all possibilities and recom- 
mend a procedure. In this connec- 
tion we must remember some risk 
is necessary, A considerable in- 


vestmen of time, energy, and mon- 

ey will be necessary if we are to 

reap large returns. 

After the program of the Asso- 
ciation gets started, other committees 
and sub-committees will be neces- 
sary such as the Banquet Committee, 
the Theatrical Committee, a History 
of the Centennial Committee and 

many others. 


Conclusion 

The foregoing are merely the 
suggestions of one member of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History for a centennial 
program staged on the vast scale 
such a great and historic occasion 
demands, They are suggestions which 
he firmly believes can be carried to 
success, however—success, not only 
in managing the greatest nation-wide 
celebration ever attempted by Ne- 
groes, but in raising sufficient funds 
so that the important work of the 
Association can be expanded for the 
future. It is not enough just,to make 
secure what we have. The Association 
must grow in security. 

There is no suggestion here that all 
the plans indicated should be adopt- 
ed. Other members may have better 
plans to submit, All should be thor- 
oughly discussed and those which 
seem best should be adopted. The im- 
portant task is to adopt a worthy 
centennial program for the Associa- 
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tion and then organize to carry it 
out effectively. 
Randolph Edmonds 
Florida A & M University 


Negro History 
Textbooks 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “A Guide to the Study of 
the Negro in American History.” An 
integrated outline of valuable material 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references properly placed at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 
for High School, College and inter- 
raciai group -tudy. 

(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 186 pp. 1959. $2.50 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “The Negro Too in 
American Histery.” An integrated and 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
School and College use. The whole 
role of the evolution of American cul- 
ture is kept it: place and time thruout. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 

. (8vo.) 643 Pp. WED $4.00 
EPPSE, Merl 8. & Foster, A. P.: “An Ele 
mentary American History with Contri- 
butions of the Negro Race.” Same as 
above, but more simplified. For use 
in elementary schools. 


410 pp. 1959......... $3.00 
Discount for School Adoption 


National Publication 
Company 
P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 


NEGRO HISTORY KITS 


PRICE PER KIT — $3.50 
Plus 19 Cents Postage 
ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 


Lincoln 
Douglass 


1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 


ARE YOU FOR "FREEDOM NOW"? 
Be Identified With Freedom Fighters! 


Wear A “Proud American” Button — 


ORDER TEN OR MORE, AT TEN CENTS EACH 
THE 1961 BUTTONS ARE ON HAND 
PLEASE ORDER TODAY! 


Tubman 
Woodson 


FREEDOM 
KNOWLEDGE 
A.S.N.L.H. 
The pictures of Abraham Lincoln, Frederick Douglass, Carter G. Woodson 
and Harriet Tubman appear on the 1961 “Proud American” buttons. 


Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 


Washington 1, D.C. 
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SCHOOL NAMES 
IN NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


By Mae Watson 
Elementary Supervisor 
DAVID GILBERT JACOX 
(1870-1946) 


The boy who was born in a log 
cabin in Perquiman County, North 
Carolina, 1870, 
moved to Norfolk at the age of sev- 
en, In 1879, he entered the second 
grade of the six-room North Street 
School. He was graduated from the 
Norfolk Mission College, with hon- 
ors, in 1891 and began a long and 
fruiiful career in the field of public 
education. Principal Jacox was in- 
strumental in having the Barbours- 


ville School’s name changed to that 
of the County Superintendent .. . 
John Thomas West, From this school 
the first Negro public high school 
class, accredited in the South, was 
graduated in 1914. The million and 
half structure which bears the name 
of this educator churchman, and 
Baptist minister was opened in 1949, 
Miss Margaret L. Gordon is its first 
principal. 


on January 12, 


RICHARD A. BOWLING 
(1892 - ) 


The mantle of religious leadership 
was thrown upon Richard at the age 
of 22 years due to the death of his 
Father. In 1914, he was called to 
the pastorate of the First Baptist 
Church. He held this parstorate for 
40 years and was made Pastor Emeri- 
tus in 1954. For a period of eleven 
years he was the author of a column 
in the Norfolk Journal and Guide 
called “The Guide Post”. In 1919 he 
headed the Norfolk Armenian and 
Syrian Relief which netted $2600, He 
founded the First Baptist Thrift Club 
which in 1951 reported a business 
of $65,000.00. Because of his true 
humanitarian spirit and of his serv- 
ice to the community, a housing 
project bears his name. The school 
in that project was opened in 1953. 


P. J. Chesson is the Principal. 


J. EUGENE DIGGS 


J. Eugene Diggs was born in Mat- 
thew County, Virginia. He attended 
Howard University in Washington, 
D.C., and received the LLB Degree. 
For a number of years he has been 
cited as Citizen of the Year and is 
now serving as Commissioner in 
Chancery for Divorces. One of the 
public housing projects bears his 
name. The school in this project 
opened in 1953. Willie Mae Watson 
was its first Principal. The present 
Principal is Albert P. Preston, 


PLUMMER BERNARD YOUNG, Sr. 
(1884 - ) 


Many a boy might wish that he 
could begin to work on a newspaper 
at the early age of 14 years. This 
happened to P. Bernard Young who 
did just*that by working on his fa- 
ther’s newspaper from 1898 to 1903. 
In 1907, he left his native Littleton, 
N.C., where he was born on July 27, 
1884 and came to Norfolk. He be- 
came assistant editor and manager of 
the Norfolk Lodge Journal and 
Guide which was the official organ 
for the Supreme Lodge of Knights 
of Gideon. In three years’ time the 
manager bought the paper and made 
it a secular newspaper. The paper 
as we know it today has grown 
considerably. The five weekly edi- 
tions of the Norfolk Journal and 
Guide do not prevent the publisher 
from being active in civic, fraternal 
and political affairs. The Young 
Park School opened in 1954, The 
Principal is Mary L. Coppage. 


NEGROES 


THE WORLD OVER 
WILL CELEBRATE | 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
February 12-19, 1961 
Theme: “Freedom and De- 
mocracy for the Negro After 


One Hundred Years, 
1861-1961” 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


BOOKS 


RAINBOW SIGN 
By Alan Lomax 


A REVIEW 


By Marguerite Cartwright 

Many have proclaimed our debt to 
the Lomaxes, pere et fils, and this 
newest contribution brings the in- 
debtedness to even greater heights. 

The small, modest volume called 
RAINBOW SIGN (Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, New York, 1959) is a valu- 
able addition to the limited fund of 
authentic folk literature found ex- 
clusively in our rular South. 

Although I am a Negro, I am a 
New Englander of a different genera- 
tion, therefore totally unfamiliar with 
the book’s mileu. Yet I was none the 
less deeply touched. This, I believe, 
is evidence that these stories trans- 
cend the less important ethnic identi- 
fication, giving them an appeal that 
is universal, 

Nora, the author tells us, has niec- 
es who are counterparts of those 
young girls who entered the schools 
the Supreme Court opened for them, 
walking in dignity while being spat 
upon. But they all, also, bear kinship 
with Anne Frank and other unnamed 
young people elsewhere who have 
shown courage and nobility. 

The silent anguish of the father 
who must witness his son’s torture 
and his wife’s defilement is the cry 
of all victims from Buchenwald to 
South Africa’s Sophiatown. The sanc- 
tity and godliness of Rev. Renfreu 
is the humanity and lofty morality of 
the old Hebrew prophets, Amos, Job, 
and, of course, Hosea. 

Part of the success of this folklor- 
ist is his sensitivity and human spirit 
which penetrate the color curtain. 
There is keen insight into his sub- 
jects, as well as into himself, as he 
writes: 

‘I set about interviewing a rep- 
resentative group of Negro folk 
singers on tape. In the process | 
had to reform my own Southern 
manners, which were a combina- 
tion of shyness, arrogance and 
false preconception. I had also to 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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The Readiness of a Country for Independence 
By Ralph J. Lowry, Southern University 


In a letter to his wife Abigail, 
John Adams wrote about the pro- 
ceedings in the Continental Congress 
and quoted lines from the document, 
written by Thomas Jefferson in July 
of 1776, but first introduced by 
Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, that 
... “These United Colonies are, and 
of right ought to be free and inde- 
pendent states.” This then could be 
classified as political independence. 
The great playwright, George Ber- 
nard Shaw, said, “Independence? 
That’s middleclass blasphemy. We 
are all dependent on one another, 
every soul of us on earth.” This 
then may be considered as social and 
moral independence, which even bor- 
ders on the fringes of economic in- 
dependence. 


When is a people or a nation 
ready for independence, and who is 
the sole judge of this readiness? 
Karl De Schweinitz attempted to give 
an answer. He felt that people and 
nations should develop independently 
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script “The Readiness of a Country 
for Independence” which I recently 
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tics Hour” here at Southern Uni- 
versity. I hope that the results of 
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on the situation which is concur- 
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My last article published in The 
Negro History Bulletin was warmly 
received by my colleagues and was 
used by one class as a basic source 
reference. 

Yours very sincerly, 


Ralph J. Lowry 


Ralph J. Lowry 
Department of History and 
Political Science 
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by natural determinism and this evo- 
lutionary process would thus be 
solved by nature. Daniel Wit stated 
that independence, like government, 
only comes about by experience, and 
David Lloyd George suggested the 
principle of national self-determina- 
tion as the sine qua non for inde- 
pendence.! 


The Hegelian thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis could be stated as a formu- 
la for much of the development and 
reality of a nation’s maturity and 
lead to a vortex of events for de- 
ence, independence, and self govern- 
ment. Every idea and every situation 
in the world leads irresistibly to its 
opposite, and then unites with it to 
form a higher or more complex 
whole —this is, basically, the dialec- 
tical movement. History, Hegel states, 
is the growth of freedom and the 
states is freedom organized; how 
then does the ground of what peo- 
ple are, effect what they will be- 
come? This question may be pur- 
sued further by taking Africa for an 
example, especially because it is a 
continent fulfilling the idea of dialec- 
tical movement in terms of depend- 
ence and independence concurrently. 


Empires have existed since the 
dawn of history. Assyria and Persia 
are among the early empires and the 
climax of empire building was 
reached under the Romans, There 
was a decline in empire building 
during the Middle Ages, but with 
the emergence of modern national 
states, imperialism appeared along 
with exploration and _ discovery. 
These national states undertook in- 
sidiously te establish hegemony for 
increasing the wealth of their na- 
tions, and this became the theory of 
mercantilism.? 


John Hope Franklin is among the 
scholars who point out that the Ne- 
gro staies of Africa date from the 
pre-Christian era. In Ghana there 
were kings, highly developed politi- 
cal institutions and a system of 
courts; the Melle state had a higher 
civilization than that of the Ghani- 
ans; but Songhay had the highest 


cultural society and captured all of 
the surrounding states including the 
Ghanaian and Melean states.’ 


Herodutus described Africa as the 
cradle of civilization and as a black 
civilization, while Homer described 
the Egyptians as Black; the two men 
concurred that Africa was the cradle 
of civilization because it was there, 
among other significant develop- 
ments, that sculpture, painting, archi- 
tecture, religion, politics and engi- 
neering originated and developed.‘ 


William E. B. DuBois has done 
considerable research and writing in 
this area. He used as one example 
the highly developed civilization of 
the Congo. DuBois stated that early 
in the sixteenth century the Congo 
became a Christian land, whose 
wealth and pomp dazzled all Chris- 
endom. Its emperors and courtiers 
vied in splendor with the grandees 
of Spain and Portugal and its native 
prelates were ordained by Rome. 
The ancient chroniclers wrote that 
in deportment and attire, in manners, 
and in conversation, the Congolese 
had nothing to learn from the illum- 
inati of Europe.° 


“Colonies are like apples on a 
tree; when they are ripe, they fall 
off,” said Sir John Seeley; but as 
one historian, E. E. Thorpe stated, 
“Who is to tell or prognosticate when 
they are ripe?” The idea of the in- 
novator was resuscitated by various 
economists. In the main, leading 
countries of Europe thought of them- 
selves as innovators; they believed 
that it was their burden and duty 
to assist undeveloped countries into 
the renaissance of their particular 
Occidental civilizations. Before 1875, 
European nations paid little atten- 
tion to Africa although Great Brit- 
ain, France and Portugal had small 
settlements on the African continent. 
Interest was aroused in Africa, al- 
though at first abjectly, by various 
expolorers like David Livingstone 
and Henry Stanley. Livingstone con- 
sidered himself a missionary and 
stated that Christianity should be 
brought to the continent, but Stanley 
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had different interests. Many histori- 
ans and political scientists contend 
that Christian proselytizing was the 
first step in African colonialism; that 
is to say, Christian missionaries 
opened the door for mercantilistic 
interests and finally for colonializa- 
tion. 


The history of the Congo makes 
interesting reading. Stanley was the 
first white man to sail up the Congo 
River and on out to the Atlantic 
Ocean. He then went to Marseilles 
where he was met by representatives 
of King Leopold of Belgium. These 
representatives persuaded Stanley to 
return to the Congo on a secret mis- 
sion in the service of King Leopold. 
King Leopold was too clever to 
state his idea about the Congo open- 
ly, but said instead that he wanted 
to “open to civilization the only part 
of our globe where it was not yet 
penetrated.? © It was at this time that 
he projected the International Asso- 
ciation for the Exploration and Civ- 
ilization of Cental Africa. 

By 1879, Stanley and a Belgian 
Committee prepared to carve out an 
empire for King Leopold. Stanley 
wanted to interest Great Britain in 
this enterprise because he was Brit- 
ish, but Great Britain was occupied 
with imperialism in her rivalry with 
France over the French Congo, a 
rivaly which was not to terminate 
until the 1890's. Stanley actuated 
trading stations, founded Leopold- 
ville and constructed roads in the 
Congo. The various chiefs were easi- 
ly placated and gave permission for 
these pursuits. 

To make their negotiations legal. 
the leading European powers called 
the Berlin Conference of 1885, at 
which the powers revealed their im- 
perialistic interests and stated that 
they would prevent any one coun- 
try from excessive land-grabbing in 
Africa. Now Leopold had a free 
hand, He took all the “vacant land” 
or land not lived on or worked by 
the natives. Using native labor, he 
got ivory and rubber from this land. 
The natives began to complain so 
Leopold placed a tax on them. If 
the natives failed to produce the 
correct amount of tax, usually paid 
in rubber or ivory, their wives were 
held until they could bring in the 
right amount, or in some instances 


many of them had their hands cut 
off as punishment and were subjected 
to other atrocities. Leopold’s osten- 
sive concern for the natives of the 
Congo now turned into greed, hate, 
and finally killing, all quite a de- 
parture from the original intention 
of bringing the Christian civiliza- 
tion to the heathens of the Congo. 
Leopold wanted, in the main, to use 
native labor to enrich himself; in 
addition, the scandals about forced 
labor and native exploitation, printed 
in newspapers throughout the world, 
revealed Leopold’s behavior. These 
scandals in addition to the instigated 
tactics of liberal anti-imperialists 
throughout the world, occasioned the 
Belgian government, in 1908, to take 
the Congo away from the egregious 
king Leopold, and the Congo was 
called the Congo Free State. 

After World War I, the imperial- 
istic European powers, in order to 
maintain their mercantilistic interest, 
originated a system of mandates, 
which has been viewed as a compro- 
mise between the anti-imperialists 
and the imperialists. These powers 
felt that some safeguards should be 
set up to protect the native popula- 
tion from exploitation. The man- 
dates were divided into three classes, 
“A”, “B”, and “C”. The Class A 
mandates were states selected to he 
tutored and guided in Western habits 
and, upon successful completion of 
the indoctrination, given independ- 
ence. Class B mandates were states 
under the administration of a colon- 
ial power; they were permitted to 
have freedom of religion and of 
conscience with a possibility of in- 
dependence in the near future. Class 
C mandates were states administered 
as part of the territory of the coun- 
try having mandatory power over 
them, An excellent example is South 
Africa’s manadatory power over 
what was German Southwest ‘Africa. 

Belgium gave the Congo its inde- 
pendence pursuant to the surge of 
nationalism on the Africa continent. 
The Congo is eighty times larger 
than Belgium; there are at least ten 
million Bantu’s in the Congo as com- 
pared with about thirty thousand 
whites; the inhabitants of the Congo 
have not forgotten the harsh treat- 
ment of king Leopold and other Bel- 
gians. The Congolese had to work 
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for as little as five cents a day and 
if they complained, they were pun- 
ished severely. The Congo is nearly 
bankrupt today because the Belgians 
drained it of a great deal of its gold, 
diamonds, ivory and other natural 
resources, and then pulled out dra- 
matically and perhaps hoped that 
there would be chaos so that they 
could justify their rule in the re- 
gion. Because nationalism is now 
emerging on the African continent 
and the colonial powers have to leave 
their imperialistic pursuits, many of 
them have attempted to make the 
situation in particular areas like the 
Congo baneful by dividing the coun- 
try as Belgium has done with the 
Kataga province under Moise Ts- 
hombe. 

Great Britain, however, prepared 
her former charges in Nigeria for 
independence better than did Belgium 
in the Congo. Nigeria, a federation 
of thirty-five million people, covering 
an area half as big as Western Eu- 
rope, is the most populous country 
of the entire African continent. This 
makes Nigeria the twelfth most popu- 
lous nation in the world. Is it ready 
for independence? The politically 
sophisticated among Africans argue 
that they are ready and recall that, 
two centuries ago, the United States 
did not waste much time on this 
question. The situation in Nigeria 
is in sharp contrast to the condition 
the Belgians left behind in the Congo, 
for where the Congo reached inde- 
pendence without a single doctor, 
lawyer, engineer, army officer, or 
senior civil servant, and with only 
sixteen college graduates, the Brit- 
ish have trained 845 Nigerian doc- 
tors, 644 lawyers, 37,000 civil serv- 
ants, and 61 Sandhurst-trained army 
officers. The situation in the Congo 
does indeed give grounds for con- 
cern and despair.’ 

History points to many examples 
of highly literate nations that were 
not ready for independence as shown 
in the development of their countries. 
The struggle between the North Ger- 
man Confederation, later Germany, 
and Austria, presents a case in point; 
confusion, mistrust, and constant 


plots created an atmosphere of ten- 
sion and hate before unification of 
Germany was completed, The unifi- 
cation of the North German Con- 
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federation found Prussia with “die 
wacht am Austria,” especiall because 
Austria thought herself more of a 
German land than Prussia. Bismarck 
was too incendiary to allow Austria 
to assume an air of importance, and 
his bellicosity goaded Austria into 
the Austro-Prussian War of 1866. 

King William I of Prussia was 
proclaimed German Emperor on Jan- 
uary 18, 1871. Basically, Prussia was 
no longer a disunited German Bund, 
but she indeed had trouble with Ba- 
varia, Wurttemberg, Baden and 
Hesse-Darmstadt; these kingdoms 
offered strong anti-union feelings. 
Bismarck, nevertheless, because of 
his unique diplomacy, brought these 
independent kingdoms into the union 
in spite of their protests. It was the 
loose government of the Prussian 
administration over the former inde- 
pendent kingdoms that contributed 
to undemocratic practices and bitter 
feelings by the subjected former in- 
dependent kingdoms and _ thus, be- 
tween 1871 and 1914, this misgov- 
erning helped to breed hatred, a false 
mythical loyalty, and ultimately a 
war involving the whole world. 

The Hohenzollerns of Prussia had 
trouble with the Hanovers of Den- 
mark and the Hapsburgs of Austria 
constantly; in the main, it can be 
said that the early struggle between 
these three families led to national 
intrigues, plots, political instability, 
jealousies, and class conflicts during 
the early years of Germany’s exist- 
ence. The Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-1871, brought about over the 
offer of the Spanish throne to a Ho- 
henzollern, led France to protest such 
an alliance because of jealousy, Bis- 
marck preferred diplomacy in this 
instance. He realized that a war with 
France would help to consolidate the 
German nation, however. The Ems 
dispatch gave him his opportunity 
and he thus made France appear as 
the aggressor.® 

England offers another example of 
a country in turmoil during its early 
development. The Normans mixed 
their blood with the Anglo-Saxons, 
the British empire with the Angevin 
empire, and thus ushered in an era 
of constant warfare which culminated 
in the Hundred Years War. During 
the interim of this military marathon, 
which affected the leading countries 


of Europe, Great Britain, had in 
addition, an internal fight with her 
king and parliament. The tight reign 
of the Stuarts began in 1603, with 
the ascention of James I, son of 
Margaret the oldest sister of Henry 
VIII, to the English throne. James I 
believed in the Machiavellian prin- 
ciple that the end justified the means 
and in the divine rights theory as 
well; to him the people had no 
rights, only duties. The reign of 
James I was charterized by political 
fights with parliament and religious 
issues involving the Puritans. After 
he dissolved the parliament in 1621 
and effected other misdemeanors, the 
people opposed him and he was re- 
lieved of his rule in 1625. 

The son of James I came to the 
throne upon the death of his father 
in 1625. He was not as wise as his 
father, but had to carry on his fa- 
ther’s fight with parliament and with 
the religious dissenters. The situa- 
tion became tense and parliament 
drew up a Petition of Rights in 1628 
which Charles I promised outwardly 
to obey. Charles I did not keep his 
word and in 1642 the country was 
divided on fundamental constiutional 
and religious issues; Civil War 
therefore, inevitable. Oliver 
Cromwell led the opposition in the 
Civil War known as the Puritan Rev- 
olution of 1648. Cromwell was vic- 
torious, Charles I was beheaded in 
1649, and the interregnum found 
Cromwell in control of Britain, 
When Cromwell died in 1658, his 
son Richard Cromwell could not 
maintain the Protectorate and in 
1660 the monarchy was restored un- 
der Charles II, who remained on the 
throne until his death in 1685. 


It was not until the rule of Queen 
Anne that Great Britain was united 
into the Kingdom of Great Britain, 
a union which was created when the 
Act of Union joined Scotland and 
England in 1707. This historical pan- 
orama points out that Great Britain 
took many years to finally become a 
United Kingdom, and this was at- 
tained only through bloodshed, trial 
and error, misrule, killings and civil 
war.’ 

The history of the United States 
points to still other instances of dis- 
order accompanying a newly inde- 
pendent nation. After the Peace 
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Treaty of 1783, the Thirteen Colon- 
ies were scattered economically, idea- 
listically and by distance; each col- 
ony thought of itself as an inde- 
pendent entity. John Fiske published 
The History of America From Earli- 
est Times to 1900; in this multi-vol- 
ume work he wrote about The Crit- 
ical Period of American History, 
1783-1789; the 1780's, therefore, 
have been called “the critical period” 
of American history. The Thirteen 
Colonies had become independent, 
but the people had to learn the price 
of idenpendence after so long a per- 
iod of dependence. The autumn of 
1786 saw mobs of farmers, led by 
Captain Daniel Shays, attempt to 
prevent the Massachusetts court from 
sitting, Shays and his comrades fol- 
lowed an example set in 1775 at 
which time the royal government lo- 
cated in Boston, Massachusetts, was 
beseiged. The rebels in this case 
armed themselves with pitchforks 
and staves and attacked the legis- 
lature and the courts; this was most 
unusual behavior for a__ literate 
people. 


The United States in the 1790's 
had other instances of mob rule and 
violence. New York was troubled by 
constant fighting and bickering be- 
tween the Dutch “Knickerbocker” 
families, the descendants of English 
families and the Huguenots; Penn- 
sylvania was in the throes of a demo- 
cratic experiement with a unicameral 
legislature, and the South had _ per- 
plexed problems over slavery and 
anti-slavery sentiment. On the na- 
tional scene, George Washington at- 
tempted to control the Whiskey Re- 
bellion. He had to call a militia of 
fifteen thousand men to put down the 
rebel disturbances in western Penn- 
sylvania; these westerners had con- 
sidered Hamilton’s Excise Act of 
1791 tyrannical just as the Stamp 
Act had been, to their purposes and 
interests. 


In 1814, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land and Connecticut met in a secret 
session to break away from the west- 
ern states, The idea was promulgated 
by Timothy Pickering the Essex 
Junto of the Federalist party, This 
violent wing of the Federalist party 
called a convention at Hartford to 
consider secession. Such action took 
place thirty one years after inde- 
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pendence had been achieved by the 
United States. The Tariff of 1828, the 
Missouri Compromise of 1820, Man- 
ifest Destiny, the panics of 1819, 
1837 and 1853, the slavery question, 
sectionalism, the Compromise of 
1850, the Lincoln-Douglas debates, 
and Uncle Tom’s Cabin all led to 
disunity and to a Civil War in 
America; the results of the Civil 
War affected America tremendously 
and as late as 1960 the effects of 
the before mentioned events are evi- 
dent. The United States did not real- 
ly settle down to normalcy until after 
World War I. ‘the circumstances 
which led to disunity finally helped 
to unify America. 


Arnold Toynbee pointed out that 
the greater the challenge, the greater 
the stimulus, and thus a great re- 
sponse to it." All told, African na- 
tions, like the Congo, have been 
shocked into realizing they were left 
without adequate preparation for 
Western government and economic 
institutions, and that they were en- 
meshed in subtleties of colonialism. 
The African people for the most part 
feel that a closeness and unity is de- 
veloping even in the Congo, It is 
hoped that these new African na- 
tions will be careful of the optimum 
challenge presented by the stimulus 
of independence ‘because this can 
lead to a challenge of a single re- 
sponse rather than a total effective 
response. 


In the final analysis, there is no 
positive way to determine the readi- 
ness of a people or a nation for in- 
dependence. The effect of breaking 
new ground may in certain instances 
act as a stimulus in itself. Civiliza- 
tions grow and nations grow, but 
they must be free and independent 


to do so. 
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overcome their ingrained but un- 
derstandable reluctance to talk 
frankly to a white man. Bitter ex- 
perience had taught them to main- 
tain a whole range of fictions 
which support the southern white’s 
feeling of unchallenged superiori- 
ty|” 

The author’s objective is to set 
forth the way the rural southern folk 
character “has travelled, and what 
the journey has cost.” He deplores 
the fact that Western civilization is 
“rigid, so complacent and careless 
of human values,” and its “inability 
to accent another group on its own 
terms.” This causes him to “almost 
detest Western civilization.” 

The author, being a sensitive seek- 
er, discovers that the leit motiv of 
folk songs and character is “reiec- 
tion.” — tragic. cruel, rejection. 
“Even the most timid and compliant 
southern Negroes are restless and 
miserable.” Certainly this is far re- 
moved from the usual contented slave 
stereotvpe. 

With prudence and integrity, col- 
lector Lomax selected his tools wise- 
lv. Making use of a tape recorder 
there is not the loss that would re- 
sult from the inevitable cultural over- 
tones of a third party narrator. 

How else could one get the purity 
of prose found in such passages as: 

“religion will make you pure and 

honest in your heart. .. 

you will have the heart and mind 

to love everybody just as you do 

yourself, and don’t never treat a 
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person in a way you’d not want to 

be treated . . . religion will make 

you love...” 

Or the passage so suggestive of 
James Weldon Johnson, to whose 
Sister Caroline “Death come like a 
welcome friend.” Writes Lomax: 

“Swing low sweet chariot, 
Comin’ for to carry me home.” 

Then the reader is told: 

“The chariot is the spirit of the 
Lord . .. so soft, so close to 
you, so easy and kind, Death 
is gonna be kind like that.We'll 
be back in Jesus’ arms and 
He’ll fan the breath away. . .” 

The blues, we learn, are ‘those 
things you sing in a song you can’t 
speak out.” The spirituals are 
straight from the heart, burned clean 
of pretense . . . They reach the lis- 
tener laden with secret messages of 
hope, peace, brotherhood, freedom 
and love. . . .” 

And one is reminded of that most 
stirring of all code songs: 

“T went to the rock 
To hide my face 
But the rock cried out 
No hiding place.” 


This classic southern documentary 
will be warmly welcomed by those 
sickened by the fraudulent and sac- 
charine work of Octavius Roy Cohen, 
wear of the cheap drivel of stereo- 
wear of the cheap stereotype humor 
of Amos and Andy, degraded and 
humiliated by the sentimental drivel 
of Peola. Pinky, and a succession of 
their followers. Reported with sym- 
pathy and understanding, its integri- 
tv is rooted in and assured by this 
wise dependence on recordings. Aft- 
er all, the best and most valid and 
reliable story tellers are likely to 
he those who have lived their stories, 
the people thmselves. 
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cause he is colored. He will stand by the side of 
his white brave fellow-countrymen. They will to- 
gether, if needs be, make ‘a great sacrifice of life; 
they will together occupy, if needs be, the yellow 
fever posts in the enemy’s country, during the 
summer months’. Yes, all this for freedom, their 
common country, and the right. This he will do 
without price; but he would have his rights.” 


May 22 


Three colored runaway slaves, Sheppard Mallory, 
Frank Baker and James Townsend, the property of 
Colonel Mallory of Houghton, Virginia entered 
General B. F. Butler’s lines and asked for protec- 
tion. Butler held them as “contraband of Wer.” 
There is a question as to his origination of this 


119 
term. Simon Cameron, Secretary of War, approved. 
This action was followed by a continued flights to 
Union Armies as slaves fled to them in search of 
freedom. 


May 23 


First Colored runaway slaves find their way from 
Confederate lines into the Union lines at Fortress 
Monroe commanded by General Benjamin F. Butler. 
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tween Nigeria and the rest of the 
world. | 
380 pages 
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a mecting of minds between the Ne- 
gro people of the United States and Ill. 
the people of Nigeria, we shall be 
encouraged in the great task of na- 


tion building which lies ahead, and 405 pages 


we look forward to a happy cultural 
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Temporarily out of stock. New Edition to be published in 1961. 
800 pages Well Illustrated $6.50 by mail 


ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 
1538 - 9th Street, N.W. Washington 1, D.C. 
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April 23 


General B. F. Butler to Governor Thomas H. Hicks 
of Maryland declaring that he would suppress any 
insurrection of slaves in that state. 


Free colored persons in mass meeting in New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, offered their services to the Gov- 
ernor for defense of the city as regiment of four- 
teen hundred was raised, paraded with white soldiers 
as the “Native Guards,” and were enrolled as a part 
of the military of the State of Louisiana. 


Jacob Dodson employed in the U.S. Senate Chamber, 
wrote to the Secretary of War stating that there were 
ihree hundred reliable free colored men in Wash- 
ington, D.C. who desired to enter the service to 
defend the city. The Secretary of War replied that 
the Department had not intention of calling colored 
soldiers to the service. 


Colored citizens in Boston petitioned the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature requesting that the word “white” 
be stricken from the militia law and that they 
wanted the opportunity “as competent and worthy 
of defending our homes and the government that 
protects these homes.” 


April 24 


A group of colored men at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina offered to aid in building defenses and were put 
to work by Confederates. 


April 27 


“We live but today, and the measureless shores 
of the future are wisely hid from us, and yet we 
read the face of that sky and may discern the 
signs of the times”. 


Frederick Douglass 


April 28 

At Norfolk, a Virginia meeting of colored persons 
expressed willingness “to aid Virginia’s cause 1 the 
utmost of our ability.” 
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A mass meeting ai New Orleans resolved to corga- 
nize two regiments of Native Guards and “fight 
shoulder to shoulder with other citizens.” 


April 29 


Simon Cameron, Secretary of War, announced “this 
Department has no intention at present to call into 
the service of the government any colored soldiers.” 


April 30 


A company of colored men from Nashville, Tennes- 
see, was reported to have offered their services to the 
Confederate States, Charleston Mercury. 


Repeated appeals to the Federal administration 
were received by white and colored persons for per- 
mission to recruit regiments of northern colored 
soldiers. 


May 1 


The annual meeting of Grand United Order of Odd 
Fellows in America was postponed because of the 
enforcement of laws “against secret societies among 
our people.” 


May 9 


Volunteers of “patriotic free men of color of the 
city of Memphis for the service of our common de- 


fense,” called for in the Memphis Avalanche. 


May 12 


George Scott first contraband at Fortress Monroe, 
hecame first colored scout giving information to 
Major Winthrop which led to first battle of the 
Civil War at Big Bethel. 


May 14 


“The Republic must live even though slavery should 
have to die.” New York Tribune. 


May 15 


Letter in The Liberator stated, “The colored man 
will go where duty shall call him, though not be- 
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